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soon afterwards expressed themselves satisfied with our building ships in the proportion 10: 16, and showed us more respect in every way. In 1912-14 they encouraged our support of the Austro-Hungarian standpoint, but we shall not discuss how far the secondary result of this, the emphasizing of Russo-German differences, was felt to be desirable. In July, 1914, England showed a desire at first, as I found out later, not to let loose a world-war on Serbia's account This desire was actuated by the need, which is so strong in a commercial people, of preserving the general peace so long as their own interests were not endangered. It would be wrong to explain this attitude as friendship for Germany. England would have availed herself of every unobserved moment to reduce the German people to the condition of poverty from which the State of the Hohenzollerns and of Bismarck had alone raised it.
Meanwhile, the strengthening of Russian powfT brought the danger of a world-war, on the gradually nearer since Russia had joined the Enitu.^, and our Russian policy, which was wrong in so many ways, had not succeeded in easing the tension between us. The preparations for war of both Russia and France had been advanced to the utmost limits. The fact that England favoured these preparations, and the desire for conquest which was behind them, renders England's historical guilt irrefutably clear, particularly because she herself was much more cautious with us in consequence of the increased risk of war, and to a certain extent balanced by her cooler temperament the